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MAJOR WILLIAM JACKSON. 

Secretary op the Federal Convention. 

BY CHARLES WILLING LITTELL. 

The signature of William Jackson to the original draft of 
the Constitution of the United States, as Secretary of the 
Federal Convention, will preserve his name in the respectful 
remembrance of his countrymen, so long as they retain their 
reverence for this sublime achievement of inspired wisdom 
and patriotism, and their determination that its principles 
and its authority shall be perpetual. 

The services of Major Jackson during the struggle for 
American Independence well merit the grateful recognition 
of Americans, while his character as a gentleman and a sol- 
dier, his chivalric devotion to every cause which he espoused, 
and to his friends, the reciprocal confidence and regard of 
those with whom he was most intimately associated, — among 
whom were his immediate commander General Lincoln, and 
his venerated Chief George Washington, — give a pure and 
refreshing fragrance to his memory. 

That so few records are left to us, of one so enduringly 
identified with our country's history, is much to be regretted. 
Vol. ii.— 25 ( 353 ) 
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Most of the information contained in this sketch is derived 
from a memoir of Major Jackson, prepared and read by my 
father, the late John S. Littell, before the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, and from original letters of Washington, 
Lincoln, and others to Major Jackson, left to the Historical 
Society, together with a liberal bequest, by his eldest daughter 
the late Ann Willing Jackson. 

From a letter of Miss Jackson, we learn that her father 
"was born in Cumberland, England, March 9, 1759. On the 
paternal side he was of English, and on the maternal side of 
Scotch descent — of an ancestry, the gentry of those countries, 
and received the rudiments of an excellent education in Scot- 
land. Early deprived of his parents, he subsequently from 
the patrimony bequeathed him by his father, under the 
guardianship of the brave and good Colonel Roberts, con- 
tinued his studies under private tuition." 

Having immigrated to Charleston, South Carolina, he ob- 
tained in 1775, before he had completed his seventeenth year, 
a commission in the First Regiment of South Carolina In- 
fantry. His colonel was Christopher Gadsden, and his major, 
his guardian, Owen Roberts. 

In 1778, Lieutenant Jackson took part in the expedition 
against St. Augustine, Florida, commanded by General Robert 
Howe, of North Carolina, with whom, among other distin- 
guished officers, was Col. Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, be- 
tween whom and this young subaltern, a friendship, which 
proved lifelong, had already begun. The movement ended 
with the capture of Fort Tonyn, on the St. Mary's River, 
when an epidemic, which swept away nearly one-quarter of 
Howe's force, the exhaustion of their stores and provisions, 
and the movement of a British reinforcement, compelled a 
retreat, which was effected with much hardship. 

When Gen. Benjamin Lincoln, during the same year, took 
command of the Southern Department of the Continental 
Army, Lieutenant Jackson was, on the recommendation of 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, made one of the aides-de-camp, 
upon the staff of the commanding general, under whom he 
was destined to see service, as severe as it was disastrous in 
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its results. This appointment, with that of captain in his own 
regiment, which he afterwards received, he held until the 
close of the war. The acquaintance, thus begun, with Gen, 
Lincoln soon ripened into a mutual attachment, of which we 
shall see proofs in the story of their intercourse. 

Jackson was engaged in the skirmish of Tullifiny Bridge, 
in May, 1779, and on the 24th of June following, in the battle 
of Stono Ferry, in which his friend, Colonel Owen Roberts, 
who had been promoted to the command of a regiment of 
artillery, was killed ; and on the 9th of October, 1779, he was 
raised to the grade of captain, his staff appointment allowing 
him to rank as major. On the very day on which his com- 
mission was signed by Samuel Huntington, President of Con- 
gress, he took part in the assault on Savannah, made by the 
combined forces of Gen. Lincoln and Count D'Estaing, in 
which the gallant Pulaski lost his life, which cost the assail- 
ants nine hundred men, killed and wounded, and ended in 
their repulse. 

The dar]£ " prospects" which, in the gloomy spring of 1780, 
gathered o^er the troops ordered to the defence of Charleston, 
and which preceded the bursting of the " storm" foreseen by 
"Washington, were brightened by their gallantry and fortitude. 
Well did Lincoln justify the " greatest reliance" 1 of Washing- 
ton on his judgment, and his assurance " that no exertion, 
prudence, or perseverance" would " be wanting to defeat the 
attempts of the enemy ;" and his aspiration " may the issue be 
equally conducive to your personal glory, and to the advantage 
of these States." 2 Well was he in whom this trust was placed 
supported by his subordinates. 

The successful passage of the British fleet over the bar of 
Charleston harbor, April 9th, 1780, rendered the position of 
the city and its garrison critical in the extreme. The be- 
siegers were stoutly resisted, and by none, within his sphere 
of duty, more vigorously than by Captain Jackson, who was 
frequently engaged in the hottest of the fight. He was in the 

1 Washington to Steuben, Sparks, vol. vii. p. 10. 

2 Washington to Lincoln, Sparks, vol. vii. p. 19. 
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only sortie from the beleaguered city, made by three hundred 
South Carolina and Virginia troops, commanded by Lt.-Col. 
John Laurens and Lt.-Ool. Henderson, who, with unloaded 
muskets, attacked the men stationed in the most advanced 
part of the British entrenchments, drove them back with the 
sword and bayonet alone, and returned, after a fierce conflict, 
with a few prisoners, having killed some twenty of the enemy. 

Sir Henry Clinton steadily advanced, and pushed his lines so 
close to the defences of the city that, on one occasion, when 
Major Jackson was in the act of delivering a message from 
Gen. Lincoln to Col. Parker of Virginia, the latter officer was 
killed. After a most stubborn resistance of six weeks, the 
provisions were exhausted, and the defences having been pro- 
nounced untenable by General Du Portail, on the 12th of 
May the town surrendered. 

Major Jackson, on account of this unfortunate issue of af- 
fairs, found himself a prisoner of war. It was not, however, 
his fate to suffer a captivity as long as that to which many 
others were obliged to submit. An " extensive exchange" took 
place in the fall of the year, and, on the 9th of November, 
Washington wrote to Lincoln, " I have now the pleasure to 
congratulate you on your exchange. The certificate of it will 
be transmitted to you by the commissary of prisoners ; Majors 
Baylies and Jackson are also exchanged." 1 

The intimacy, which he had formed with Colonel John 
Laurens during the days of trial in Charleston, doubtless led to 
his appointment as secretary to this officer, when, in the year 
following, 1781, he was chosen by Congress a special Minister 
to the Court of France. Laurens and his secretary sailed from 
Boston on the 9th of February, 1781, in the frigate Alliance, 
commanded by Captain John Barry. The young Envoy was 
then in his twenty-fifth year, and his secretary three years his 
junior. It is unnecessary to enter further into the details of 
this well-known mission, which the accomplishments and 
manly bearing of its chief rendered so successful, than to show 

1 Sparks's Washington, vol. vii, p. 290. 
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the part taken by Major Jackson. 1 Towards its close, he was 
sent to Amsterdam, to superintend the expenditure of a por- 
tion of a loan, which the French Minister, Necker, had autho- 
rized to be opened in Holland for the benefit of the United 
States, and to expedite the departure of munitions of war, so 
purchased, to America. 

The confidence reposed in Jackson by Laurens is fully 
expressed in his letters to the President of Congress, one of 
which closes with the following paragraph: "These de- 
spatches will be delivered to your Excellency by Captain 
Jackson, of the First South Carolina Regiment, whose zeal 
for the service made him cheerfully undertake the journey to 
Holland, for the purpose of accelerating the departure of the 
Indian, and to whom I am much indebted for his assistance 
in this country." 2 

The vessel alluded to by Laurens had been sold, by the 
Chevalier de Luxembourg, to the State of South Carolina. 
Captain Alexander Gillon, who acted as agent for that 
State, had negotiated the purchase, and had partially loaded 
the vessel with stores. He had become involved in financial 
difficulties, and had ceded his cargo to Col. Laurens for the 
use of Congress. Jackson's instructions allowed him to com- 
plete the freighting of the vessel, and in doing so a difficulty 
occurred which occasioned some temporary embarrassment. 
Supplies sufficient to load more than two ships were procured, 
and, the Holland loan failing at first to meet with the antici- 
pated success, Jackson was obliged to draw upon Dr. Franklin, 
then our resident Minister at Paris, for the means to settle the 
debts. This caused Franklin no little annoyance. The cor- 
respondence which ensued added to the misunderstanding 
which had occasioned the difficulty, and a visit to Passy on 
the part of Jackson became necessary. The following letter 
from John Adams, who was then at Amsterdam, to Congress 
bears directly on the history of the case, and is given in full: — 

1 An account of the proceedings of Col. Laurens while Minister to France, 
written by Major Jackson, can be found in the American Review, vol. i. p. 425. 
Philadelphia, 1827. 

2 Diplomatic Correspondence of the Revolution, vol. ix. p. 233. 
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Amsterdam, June 27, 1781. 

Sir : Major Jackson has been sometime here in pursuance 
of instructions from Col. Laurens, in order to despatch the 
purchase of the goods, and the shipping of the goods and cash 
for the United States, which are to go by the South Carolina. 
But when all things appeared to be ready, I received a letter 
from his Excellency, Dr. Franklin, informing me that he 
feared his funds would not admit of his accepting bills for 
more than fifteen thousand pounds sterling, the accounts of 
the Indian 1 and the goods amounted to more than fifty thou- 
sand pounds, which showed that there had not been an under- 
standing sufficiently precise and explicit between the Doctor 
and the Colonel. There was, however, no remedy but a jour- 
ney to Passy, which Major Jackson undertook, despatched the 
whole business, and returned to Amsterdam in seven days, so 
that I hope now there will be no more delays. 

Major Jackson has conducted [himself], through the whole 
of his residence here, as far as I have been able to observe, 
with great activity and accuracy in business, and an exemplary 
zeal for the public service. 

I have the honor to be, &c, 

JOHN ADAMS. 2 

" You may judge," wrote Franklin to Adams, on a subse- 
quent occasion, in reference to this matter, that it was a " mon- 
strous surprise to me, to^have an account brought against me 
of fifty thousand pounds, instead of five thousand pounds. I 
agreed, however, to accept the bills, on Mr. Jackson's repre- 
sentation, that the goods were bought and shipped ; that the 
relanding and returning, or selling them, would make a talk, 
and discredit us ; that they were only such as were absolutely 
necessary, etc." "I do not think the least blame lies on you. 
Captain Jackson, too, might be ignorant of the bulk of the 
goods till they were assembled ; but methinks Messrs. Neuf- 
ville might have known it, and would have advised against 
so enormous a purchase, if augmenting their commissions, 
and the project of freighting their own ships had not blinded 
their eyes." 3 

1 The vessel here alluded to is spoken of in the correspondence of the 
day as the Indian, the South Carolina, and the South Carolina Frigate. 

2 Diplomatic Correspondence of the Revolution, vol. vi. p. 75. 

3 Franklin to Adams. Works of Adams, vol. vii. p. 478. 
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The interview with. Franklin did not hasten the departure 
of the store-ship, so much wished for in the letter of Adams. 
On Jackson's return to Amsterdam, he suffered from a fever 
contracted on his journey ; then occurred a correspondence 
with Franklin, regarding the money for America mentioned 
in the above letter, and, finally, it was discovered that the 
vessel was overloaded, and two others had to be engaged to 
carry the cargo. 

The funds mentioned in the letter of John Adams were 
a portion of the six millions of livres, a free gift of 
Louis XVI. to the United States, which Franklin had in- 
fluenced, and a part of which, he was not aware, had been 
deposited at Amsterdam, by the French Ministers Necker and 
Vergennes, subject to the order of Major Jackson, to be con- 
veyed to America as cash. Not feeling entire confidence in 
Captain Gillon, who was to command the vessel, in which 
Jackson was to return home, and having need of all the money 
he could command, to discharge the debts incurred by that 
officer, Franklin declined to allow him the pleasure of carry- 
ing, what would have been a very welcome present, to the 
Treasury of the American Congress. Under the impression 
that the money at Amsterdam had been obtained through the 
mediations of Col. Laurens, and wishing to discharge the 
trust committed to him, in exact compliance with the tenor 
of his instructions, Jackson, with some warmth, protested 
against the interference of Franklin. This called from the 
latter an explanation, expressed with his usual clearness and 
vigor, in which he pointed out to Jackson, how prejudicial to 
their country the course proposed by him would be, and how 
necessary the money under dispute was, to insure the departure 
of the vessel he had freighted. 1 The course insisted upon by 
Dr. Franklin at first occasioned Jackson some chagrin, but, 
as will be seen, he had no occasion subsequently to regret it. 
To relieve him of all responsibility in the matter, Franklin 
wrote to the President of Congress, and gave the reasons for 

1 Diplomatic Correspondence of the Kevolution, vol. iii. pp. 216, 224 ; vol. 
iv. pp. 233-4. 
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his action, adding : " Captain Jackson, who is truly zealous 
for the service, has been exceedingly solicitous and earnest 
with me, to induce me to permit the money to go in this ship, 
but for the reasons above mentioned, I find it absolutely neces- 
sary to retain it for the present." 1 

The month of August had nearly passed, before Captain 
Gillon got his vessel under way, his departure at the last 
being so hurried, that, to the mortification of all concerned, 
the two vessels to which the stores had been transferred were 
left behind. The Indian had the dimensions of a seventy-four 
gun-ship, and was fully armed. Her crew consisted of five 
hundred and fifty men. " Three hundred and fifty of these 
were marines, who were called 'Volontaires de Luxembourg,' 
and who had been engaged by the king's permission in France 
for the State of South Carolina." At that time the asso- 
ciations of France and South Carolina were of a peculiarly 
intimate character. That large portion of the population of 
the latter, which was of French, especially Huguenot descent, 
retained with fondness the customs of the country of their 
ancestors, and to a great degree the use of their language. 
There existed societies at whose meetings the English language 
was prohibited. Their minutes, in French, are still preserved. 

After cruising four weeks in the North Seas, and near the 
British Channel, possibly with the hope of using his formid- 
able force in the capture of a prize, as a partial compensation 
for the vessels left at Amsterdam, Gillon put into Corufia. 
A feeling of distrust, which had existed between Jackson and 
the commander of the vessel, had not improved in the nar- 
rowness of a ship's quarters, and at Coruna the former and 
several other passengers left the vessel. From that place 
Jackson wrote to Dr. Franklin : " I am sorry to inform you 
that the event has verified your prediction in every particular. 
Mr. Gillon has violated his contract with Col. Laurens in 
every instance. I beg leave to present you my most sincere 
and cordial thanks, as well for myself as my country, for your 
disposition of the money, which was to have been embarked 

1 Diplomatic Correspondence of the Eevolution, vol. iii. p. 233. 
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on board this vessel, the event having fatally confirmed your 
opinion of this man. I conceive my country indebted to your 
prudence for the preservation of her property, as I do myself 
for my freedom at this instant ; for I am assured, had not 
your precaution prevented the embarkation, I should at this 
hour been a prisoner, I need not say where." 

The movements of Major Jackson in Europe, after he landed 
at Coruna, are not very easily traced, but he doubtless returned 
to France, and thence to America. Shortly after his arrival 
at home, he was made assistant to his old friend, General 
Lincoln, then Secretary at War. "With what satisfaction to 
his chief, and fidelity to the country, he discharged the duties 
of his position, are best shown in the following letter, received 
on his retirement from office, after the conclusion of peace. 

Princeton, October 30, 1783. 

I was this morning honored, my dear friend, with the re- 
ceipt of your letter of this date, purporting your wish to 
resign the office of Assistant Secretary at War. 

While my own ease and convenience, in a tone loud and ex- 
plicit, caution me against complying with your request, the 
more silent, but persuasive, vpice of friendship and justice 
prevail, and tell me that I must sacrifice the former, to your 
interest and happiness, and that I must, however reluctantly, 
as your future prospects in life are involved in the measure, 
accept your resignation. 

Permit me, my dear sir, before I take leave of you, to re- 
turn you my warmest thanks for your meritorious services 
in the field, as my aid-de-camp, as well as for those you have 
rendered as my assistant in the war office. These services, I 
have the pleasure to assure you, have been seen, also acknow- 
ledged and approved by your country, besides I have enjoyed 
real satisfaction in your private friendship, your faithfulness 
aud integrity, have hourly increased my affection, and esteem 
for you. Adieu, my dear friend ; that the best of Heaven's 
blessings may encircle you, that your path in life may be 
smooth and prosperous, your course through it easy and happy, 
and that you may finally smile in unceasing bliss is the prayer 
of, Dear Sir, 

Your affectionate friend, 

B. LINCOLN. 
Major Jackson. 
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If anything could have added to the satisfaction of such a 
prompt and well-deserved acknowledgment of his services, 
from one under whose eye they had largely been rendered, it 
must have been the following, which reached him just prior 
to his departure for Europe, where .he was going on private 
business. 

Princeton, Nov. 1, 1783. 
Dear Sir: Your letter reached me yesterday, and informed 
me of your intention to embark next week for Europe. 

Wishing, from the esteem I entertain for your character, 
to render you every service in my power, I could not avoid 
troubling you with the two enclosed letters, tho' your acquaint- 
ance in France made it almost unnecessary. 1 

You will please to accept my thanks for your obliging offers, 
and my wishes for your safe, pleasant, and prosperous voyage. 
With great esteem, 

I am, Dr. Sir, 

Yr. Most Obed. Ser., 

G°. WASHINGTON. 
Maj. Jackson. 

On his return home in 1784, he was gratified by receiving, 
from one so much respected as Gen. Lincoln, a greeting, in 
which the warmth of the writer's heart is apparent, and whose 
generous congratulations on his worldly prospects lead us to 
suppose that the European trip was attended with some suc- 
cess ; it is as follows : — 

Boston, Aug. 10, 1784. 

I had the pleasure, my dear Sir, of receiving, a few days 
since, your very kind and affectionate letter of the 16th ult., 
which was the first since you left Philadelphia for Europe. 

I can, by words, but faintly express the agreeable sensations 
of my mind, on knowing that your prospects are now bright 
and flattering — that the same Providence which protected and 
succeeded [sic] you in life, may still guard and prosper you 
through it, is my most ardent prayer. 

We live in a world where all men do not act on the most 
liberal principles. I am afraid you will not be enough guarded ; 

1 One of the letters inclosed was to Dr. Franklin. See Letters and 
Papers relating to Provincial History of Penna. Phila. 1857. 
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suffer me, with all the sincerity and affection of a father and 
friend, to tell you that that generosity of temper, so conspicu- 
ous in you, must be kept within proper bounds. No one can 
relieve the necessities of all, and however we may feel for their 
distresses, yet we must remember what we owe to ourselves, 
and to those who have interested themselves in our interests. 
If you are not too generous you must prosper ; few of us, how- 
ever, need this hint 

"With affection and esteem, 

I am ever yours, 

B. LINCOLN. 

Major Jackson, 
Late Assistant Secretary at War. 

As this is the last allusion which will be made to the friend- 
ship which existed between Gen. Lincoln and Major Jackson, 
it may be well, here, to relate an anecdote illustrating how 
warmly the feeling of the former was reciprocated by"the 
latter. A gentleman observing, in rather a derogatory man- 
ner, that " Gen. Lincoln was always falling asleep," Major 
Jackson, who was present, instantly replied with much 
warmth, "Sir, General Lincoln was never asleep when it was 
necessary for him to be awake." 

In whatever business Major Jackson engaged after his re- 
turn from Europe, it was soon abandoned for the study of the 
law. In the office of the celebrated and able jurist, William 
Lewis, whom Mr. Binney has named as one of the leaders of 
the Old Bar of Philadelphia, he prepared himself for that 
profession, and, on motion of his preceptor, was admitted to 
practice in the Court of Common Pleas on the 9th of June, 
1788, and subsequently in the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 
The education received in early life had been improved as 
occasion offered, and the almost constant use of a ready pen, 
as secretary and aid-de-camp, had added to the ease of ex- 
pression in which his thoughts took form. In 1786, the 
Pennsylvania Society of the Cincinnati requested Major Jack- 
son to deliver an oration before that body, on the anniversary 
of Independence. A number of letters are extant, which 
show how fully he justified the choice of the committee who 
selected him as the orator of the occasion. "Washington, to 
whom he sent a printed copy of his address, wrote : — 
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Mount Vernon, 28th Sept. 1786. 
Dear Sir: I have received your letter of the 20th ult., to- 
gether with the Pamphlets enclosed. I consider your sending 
the latter to me, as a mark of attention which deserves my 
warmest acknowledgments. 

I cannot join with you, in thinking that the partiality of 
your friends, in assigning to you so honorable a task, preju- 
diced their discernment. The subject is noble, the field ex- 
tensive ; and I think it must be highly satisfactory, and in- 
deed flattering to a man, that his performance, upon such an 
occasion, is approved of by men of taste and judgment. With 
sentiments of great esteem and regard 

I am, Dear Sir, 

Yr. Obedt. Hble. Servt. 

G°. WASHINGTON. 
Major Jackson. 

The confidence in Major Jackson, inspired by the faithful 
performance of duty, was now about to be proved. The 
Federal Convention assembled in Philadelphia in 1787, and 
on the recommendation of "Washington and Hamilton, he was 
chosen its Secretary. The delicate nature of the Convention's 
work, and the difficulties that beset it, required that its busi- 
ness should be conducted with the greatest secrecy. It was 
important that whatever feeling was exhibited in the discus- 
sions which took place during its sessions should not be made 
public, as it would tend to inflame sectional or partisan pre- 
judices, and prematurely array the people for or against the 
Constitution which was being formed. 

How conscientiously Major Jackson preserved the secrecy 
imposed on him is evident from the fact, that no paper exists 
in his handwriting giving the least idea of the proceedings 
of the Convention, and that the same feeling which prompted 
him to destroy his memoranda forbade him from ever allud- 
ing to the subject. 

After Washington had been chosen President, he made 
Major Jackson one of his secretaries, and for several years he 
was an inmate of the President's family. He accompanied 
Washington on his tours through the Eastern and Southern 
States, and witnessed at every step "the manifestations of a 
people's love" for one who had served them so well. 
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During the entire period in which he was one of the house- 
hold of Washington, Major Jackson enjoyed to the fullest 
extent his confidence and esteem, and when, in the latter part 
of the year 1791, he informed the President of his wish to 
relinquish the office with which he had been honored, he re- 
ceived in reply the following letter. 

Philadelphia, Dec. 26, 1791. 

Dear Sir: At the same time that I acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter, notifying me of your intention to enter upon 
a professional pursuit — and, during the ensuing term, propose 
yourself for admittance as a practitioner of law in the Supreme 
Court of the State of Pennsylvania — I beg you to be persuaded 
that my best wishes will accompany you, in that or in any 
other walk into which your interest or inclination may lead 
you. 

That your determination is the result of the best view you 
have of your circumstances and expectations, I take for 
granted, and therefore shall say nothing which might embar- 
rass the decision $ but with pleasure equal to the justice of it, 
shall declare to you, that your deportment, so far as it has 
come under my observation, has been regulated by principles 
of integrity and honor, and that the duties of your station 
have been executed with abilities, and I embrace the occasion 
your address has afforded me, to thank you for all your atten- 
tions, and for the services which you have rendered me, since 
you have been a member of my family. 

Let your departure from it be made perfectly convenient to 

yourself, and believe me to be with sincere esteem and regard, 

Dear Sir, 

Your Affect. Hble. Servt. 

G°. WASHINGTON. 
Maj. Jackson. 

There can be no doubt, that the wish of Major Jackson to 
resume the profession he had chosen led him to retire from 
the position he occupied in the family of Washington ; but 
from the following answer to a letter from the President, 
offering him the office of Adjutant-General of the army, we 
may easily understand the true reason why he desired to 
establish*himself at the Bar. 
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Philadelphia, Dec. 5, '92. 

Sir : While I acknowledge, with most grateful sensibility, 
the repeated obligations which your goodness has conferred 
upon me, I persuade myself that under the circumstances 
which compel me to decline the honor of your nomination to 
the important post of Adjutant-General of the Army of the 
United States, I shall not forfeit any part of that regard which 
it is my study and ambition to merit and preserve. 

Implicit confidence in your delicacy has already induced 
me to declare to you, Sir, that no other consideration but an 
engagement of the heart, involving the happiness of a most 
amiable woman, who is, as she ought to be, peculiarly dear to 
me, would prevent a prompt and grateful acceptance of this 
additional, and highly respected mark of your esteem. 

I cannot but flatter myself, Sir, that a long and faithful 
series of military service, during the late war, will assign to 
this refusal its true place in your estimation — and that I shall 
always be permitted to prove, by every possible demonstra- 
tion, how ardently I wish to retain your kind regard, and how 
sincerely I am, Sir, 

Your most respectful, 

and affectionate servant, 

W. JACKSON. 

The President 

of the United States. 

The lady alluded to in the above letter was Elizabeth, second 
daughter and youngest child of Thomas Willing, the well- 
known merchant, and at that time President of the Bank of 
North America, in Philadelphia. The marriage of Miss Wil- 
ling and Major Jackson did not take place until several years 
after his retirement to private life, as he was induced to defer 
the practice of law, and visit Europe, as the agent for the 
sale of lands belonging to William Bingham, the husband 
of the elder sister of Miss Willing. After returning from 
Europe in 1795, Major Jackson was married on the 11th of 
November. The ceremony was performed by Bishop White, 
assisted by his associate, Dr. Blackwell. Among those pre- 
sent, were General and Mrs. Washington, Robert Morris and 
his wife, Hamilton, Lincoln, Knox, and Vicomte de Nbailles, 
the brother-in-law of Lafayette, and many others who then 
added so much to the attraction of Philadelphia society. 
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Shortly after his marriage, Maj. Jackson was appointed by 
Washington (Jan. 14, 1796) Surveyor of Customs at the port 
of Philadelphia, a position he held until removed by Jefferson. 

On the 22d of February, 1800, Major Jackson, who was 
then Secretary of the General Society of the Cincinnati, on 
invitation of the State Society of the Cincinnati of Pennsyl- 
vania, delivered a eulogy on the character of Washington. 
Of the excellence of this well-known address, it is unnecessary 
to speak. How well Jackson acquitted himself, we gather 
from the letter of one who wrote: " I have read your Oration 
with a degree of pleasure, second only to that which I received 
when I heard you deliver it, with every advantage to this 
excellent, performance which a manly, clear voice, graceful 
manner, and most appropriate action could possibly give." 
This eulogy was delivered in the Lutheran Church, on Fourth 
Street, Philadelphia, which was crowded. Among his audi- 
ence were the President of the United States, the members 
of both Houses of Congress, and the British Minister. 

Among other letters received by Major Jackson, on this 
subject, is the following : — 

Headquarters, at Shepherd's Town, 
May 15, 1800. 
Dear Sir: I am exceedingly obliged to you for a copy of 
the very elegant, pathetic, and eloquent discourse you pro- 
nounced on our deceased Patron, Father, and Friend. You 
knew him nearly and well, and could best declare his worth. 
I was greatly pleased when I first heard the Cincinnati had 
entrusted his eulogy to your talents, but I was enthusiastically 
delighted and affected when I perused your admirable oration. 
Again and again I thank you for it ... . 

Yours truly, 
CHARLES COTESWORTH PINCKNEY. 

Prior to the departure of Major Jackson for Europe, in 
1793, he received, from Mr. Jefferson, a highly compliment- 
ary letter of introduction to Mr. Short, our Minister at 
Madrid. By 1802, however, party politics had grown so 
bitter, that Mr. Jefferson did not continue Major Jackson in 
office, differing as they did on the questions of the day, al- 
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though that gentleman was as deserving of his confidence, as 
when, nine years previously, he had sent him the unsought-for 
letter to Mr. Short. The pretext of Major Jackson's removal 
wjts on his alleged harshness to his subordinates, a charge 
which was refuted by the following paper, which was signed 
by those who, it was said, suffered from his partisanship. 

Port op Philadelphia, Nov. 20, 1802. 
Sir: Having understood that your Conduct towards the 
Inspectors has been represented as being marked with harsh- 
ness, we feel it our duty to declare that your Conduct as Sur- 
veyor of the Customs for the District of Philadelphia has 
been uniformly marked with politeness, kindness, and impar- 
tiality, and that we know of no instance in which you have 
attempted to influence the political opinion of any one of us. 

William Jackson, Esq., 
Surveyor. 

For a number of years after his removal from office, Major 
Jackson edited The Political and Commercial Register, a paper 
devoted to the advocacy of the principles of the Federal party. 

In the years 1818 and 1819, he was appointed, by the sur- 
viving officers of the army of the Revolution, their solicitor, 
to obtain from Congress an equitable adjustment of their half- 
pay for life. Although unsuccessful in his efforts to promote 
the interests of his associates, Major Jackson received their 
cordial thanks. One of his last public acts was his tender 
of the welcome of Philadelphia to Lafayette, in Independence 
Hall, a duty that was accepted on invitation from the citizens 
of Philadelphia, and the members of the Society of the Cin- 
cinnati of Pennsylvania, when that distinguished guest visited 
our city in 1824. 

Major Jackson closed his life on the 17th of December, 
1828, and lies buried in Christ Church-ground, at Fifth and 
Arch Streets, Philadelphia. The Cincinnati Societies of the 
States of Pennsylvania and South Carolina passed resolutions 
appropriate to the event. His wife, with whom he lived in 
uninterrupted happiness for upwards of thirty-two years, died 
on the 5th of August, 1858, and lies buried with him. 

Major Jackson left one son, his youngest child, William, 
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who married Martha, daughter of Dr. Thomas C. James; 1 
a daughter Caroline, his third child, who married Philip 
Physick (both Mr. Jackson and Mrs. Physick died, leaving no 
surviving children) ; and two daughters, Mary Eigal, and Ann 
Willing. The latter, who was his eldest child, died February 
11, 1876. All who bore his name, and shared his honors, have 
passed away ; but, the memories of his associates, which he 
so proudly and so warmly cherished, linger, with his own 
guardian spirits, among the scenes which they immortalized, 
and the institutions which they established. 

1 The present Mr. Saunders Lewis married one of the daughters of Dr. 
James, whose only son, the late Thomas C. James, was captain of that veteran 
body, the First Troop of Philadelphia City Cavalry, of which his brother- 
in-law, William Jackson, was a lieutenant. 
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